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Continued from p. 11 


Notwitstanding the intimation (through mis- 
take.) at the head of our last extract, we had 
in reserve a few additional selections from 
this amusing volume, with which we now 
proceed. 


At four in the morning we left the village | 
to ascend the mountain called the Faulhorn,} 
The} 


situated at a short distance to the left. 
ascent on horseback was for some distance not 
difficult, and led through woods of pine and 
beech, mingled with oak and fir, through which 
a rich glimpse was enjoyed at intervals of the 
valley and ite glaciers far bencoth. By setting 
out so early, we made considerable progress 
ere the sun became powerful, and in about two 
hours passed the last chalet. There was one 
feature so common to the Swiss mountains, 


the excessive beauty and quantity of the flow-| 


ers, the variety of colours blending with each 
other; the wild gentian was every where, the 
rhododendron in the greatest luxuriance. A 
waterfall fell over a dark rock just below the 
chalet, and by its sound and sight cheered 
the gloomy solitude. One long ascent suc- 


! 


brilliant in Switzerland ; that from the Righi! 
is tame in comparison; and every other we 
| afterwards saw lost immeasurably when this 
|matchless scene was recalled to mind. Its 
}peculiar excellence arises from al! the great 
|mountains being closely seen in the form of 
a splendid amphithedtre; they seemed to 
gather their charmed circle around you, and 
the summit of the Faulhorn is the point where, 
as in a panorama, you can dwell distinctly on 
their minutest beauties. It was a sultry day, 
and there was nothing in the sky to cast a 
| shadow on the forms of these mountains ; one 
white, fleecy vapourish cloud only lingered 
for a few moments along their summits, or 
sides, like a silvery streak, and then melted 
away. 





} 





The Jungfrau, on the right, was the first in 
grandeur: it has a partial resemblance in its 
}form to Mont Blanc, but does not, like that, 
stand alone, being encompassed on each side 
by many others, only inferier to itself in 
beauty. its height is about thirteen thousand 
feet, and it was long deemed impracticable of 
ascent; till, four years since, two gentlemen 
of Berne resolved to attempt the heights of 
the virgin mountain, and, after incredible 
hardships and difficultics, at last succeeded. 
| They declare it to be a far more arduous en-! 
jterprise than the ascent of Mont Blanc: the 
|precipices, which look from a distance like 
crystal walls that may not be scaled, were 
‘often nearly perpendicular. These adven- 
fturers were engaged three days in the at- 
'tempt, being obliged to lodge two nights 
{amid wastes of snow, and retrace their steps 
|many a time to seek a safer path; yet so de- 
lighted were they with the novelty and ex- 
|citement of their journey, that they hazarded 





ceeded another; they were wild and dreary|it a second time in the following season, and 
rather than sublime. Proceeding slowly over | Succeeded with very great, though with some- 
the treeless moor that led to more ascents of|What less peril and hardship than on the 
the same character, we came to a romantic | former occasion, painting in vivid and enthu- 
spot in the bosom of the mountain: it was a | stastic terms the recompense they had reaped. 
small and clear lake, surrounded, even at this| The mountain of Savoy, on the contrary, 
height, by herds of cattle, and reflecting the whether from its extreme height, or the 


snowy summit of the Faulhorn, still far in 
advance. With all the magnificence of the 
Swiss mountains, they are in general destitute 
of the lonely tarns or lakes so common amidst 
the humbler heights of Westmoreland, and 


clouds and vapours that are apt so suddenly 
to gather on its summit, rarely gratifies those 
who arrive there with the magnificence of 
view they expected. Three things, it is said, 
the traveller inevitably encounters there— 


which give an interest to its dreariest scenes. | great expense, great fatigue, and great dis- 
We left our horses here, having yet one | appointment. 
third of the ascent to make on foot. This} On the left of the Jungfrau are the two} 
little Jake and shores looked on the summits| brother mountains, so much alike—the noble} 
of the great mountains of the Wetterhorn and | Eigers, whose peculiarly sharp edge one 
Schreckhorn, directly in front. The progress| should think a chamois could scarcely de- 
hence was very tedious, and much snow was|scend, so fearful is the slope. The Silverhorn, 
to be crossed ere we arrived on the extreme}so called from the dazzling whiteness of its 
point, which is very narrow. The view en-|snowy breast, filled the interval between the 
joyed from the Faulhorn is the most bold and | last mountain and the terrific Schreckhorn, a 


P 


name significant both of its form and of the 
tempests that howl around its summit. The 
latter is broken into two points, and the steep 
ridges from which these rise are formed of 
jagged rocks: the fearful and fantastic sum- 
mit of the Schreckhorn is seen from afar, 
like a warning beacon; no one has ever at- 


tempted to ascend it, and the chamois that 


,abound in its dangerous wastes are almost 


undisturbed. The sublime front of the Wet- 
terhorn, twelve thousand feet high, that ad- 
joins the Schreckhorn, scarcely yields to any 
mountain in grandeur, and is the favourite 
hunting-ground for the chamois: its face is a 
broad perpendicular precipice, of four thou- 
sand feet, and, above this, but thrown back. 
appears the remaining and haughtier ascent. 


The mountain that most drew our delighted 
attention, from its very elegant and slender 
form, is the Finsteraarhorn, which rises like 
a needle, loftier than all the rest, and shoots 
its summit into the sky. No ruggedsess or 
dark spot is visible on its smooth sides, so 
utterly shrouded in snow; and the effect of 
such an obelisk, rising, not in a line with the 
other mountains but behind them, to the vast 
height of.nearly fourteen thousand feet, is the 


most singuiar anu beautifui which the rmagi- 


nation can conceive. It looks like the ethe- 
real attendant or guard of the more vast and 
extensive masses around, so shadowy and 
startling is its aspect! The sun threw a 
cloudless glare on the whole of this splendid 
scene: the glaciers and heights of the Jung- 
frau and the other mountains, and the needle- 
point of the Finsteraarhorn, shone with ex- 
cessive brilliancy. ‘The ascent of the latter, 
though to the eye utterly inaccessible, was 
to be attempted by the same persons who 
mounted the Jungfrau: it will be a rash and 
pe.ilous enterprise. 

We gazed a long time from the narrow 
peak of the Faulhorn, with intense and un- 
wearied pleasure. And it was not without 
relief; for, directly beneath, on the ether side 
of the Faulhorn, lay the calm lake of Brienz 
—then the valley of Interlaken, and the 
course of the Aar, closed by the exquisite 
lake of Thun. There was a wild chaos-like 
appearance in the lew, bare mountains around 
the shores of Brienz, and the expanse of 


jcountry beyond: it looked like a land of 
} other elements than the glorious mountains 


that rose into the sky, with their wastes of 
spotless snows, where the foot of man never 
trod, and the eagle’s wing seldom dared to 
soar. However numerous, they exhibited 
that perfect variety of form and character, 
that ever marks the Swiss scenery. Our 
guides had brought a cold repast and wine 
from the inn, and they were not chagrined at 
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our declining to make use of it: the viands! path lay at the foot of the mighty W etterhorn,| foot the river flowed. The savageness of the 
soon disappeared beneath their mountain ap-| and grew more gloomy as we approached the| pass suddenly ceased, as we came in view of 
petite. We much wished to have lingered) end of the valley, The long, gradual accli-| the extensive vale of Hasli, far below, the 


ro 


| 
t 
) 
. 





here till sunset, to which it wanted some} vity of the Scheideck had nothing interesting, | laughing pastures, the beautiful spire of Mey- 


hours; and though the return would have! and we reached with pleasure its cold, moor- 
been annoying in the fading light, yet it was land summit, that looked on the deep and 
hard to tear ourselves away. | narrow valley on the other side. A winding 


We now set out on the descent, coming) path led down the declivity; the mountain of 


again, after a rapid progress, to the small lake| the Wellhorn being close on our right, and 
where our horses had remained: and, after a' we heard the distant roar of the avalanches 
few hours, passing once more by the wild wa-/ on its heights and those of its loftier neigh- 
terfall, we descended into the valley of Grin- bour. We had entered a wood, through 
delwyld, and shared the comforts of its inn.;which ran the rapid torrent that forms the 
Evening had advanced so far that the last sun-| Reichenbach. 
beams were lingering on the fierce precipice| The guide had given hopes of seeing ava- 
of the Eiger, directly opposite to the window, lanches; but they all, from the sound, passed 
of the saloon. A live chamois was shown us,|too remotely. Just as we issued from the 
that had been caught in a chalet above the| wood, however, an enormous mass of ice de- 
valley: this animal is esteemed delicate) tached itself from the glacier above, and roll- 
eating. led, carrying with it a quantity of snow, into 
A hunter, who had been out on the region|a deep fissure, and, again issuing forth, fell 
of the Wetterhorn with little success, got|down the perpendicular face of the Wellhorn 
within shot of a chamois, at the close of day,|into the valley beneath. It was at a short 
on a very rugged part of the mountain: and/distance from the spot we were passing, and 
on its falling could with great difficulty reach continued to fall for about a quarter of an 
the spot. He grasped his prey, however, but) hour. — The rush of the glacier down the 
the light had faded fast, the precipices be-| slope into the deep fissure, where it was lost 
neath were already dim. and the descent must. to the view, and then broke forth, as if from 
be a fearful one. The wind blew fiercely, the tomb, down the precipice, with new fury, 
threatening a snow-storm, and the cold on| was like the breaking up of “the deep;” the 


° } . 2 
the summit was too intense to be braved with-| roar was incessant: the ice and snow flew off 


out shelter during the night. He had not ad-| like vapour in the descent, and the sun, shin- 
vanced far when darkness overtook him: and| ing full on the volume as it fell, gave it the 
slipping his foot on a narrow ledge that led} exact appearance of an immense and resist- 
along a deep descent, he fell, with the cha-| less cataract. It was a noble spectacle, that 
mois closely grasped in his hand, and was|could not be forgotten. 

found dead the following day by his brother} 


/ringen, and its thriving village. Strong was 
the contrast. 

The falls of the Reichenbach, the most 
celebrated in Switzerland, were in the way to 
\the village. The first fall, that springs from 
a high rock into a defile, is very fine ; but not 
'so much so as one lower down, less high but 
| more violent, that tumbles beneath am arch, 
| and tears its way resistlessly amidst the gloom. 
The lowest cataracts, nearest to the village, are 
| the most magnificent; their stream is wide and 
| full, and broken by projecting rocks. The wo- 
/men in the valley of Hasli are renowned for 
their comeliness, and justify the reputation 
they enjoy as to greater softness of feature 
‘and form than those of the other cantons. 
The faces in Meyringen looked positively 
beautiful after so much dearth and ugliness. 


| THE MINERS OF BOIS-MONZIL. 

| Concluded from p. 373. 

Examination of Claude Ferol, working-miner, aged 
thirty-two years, one of the eight men who were in. 
closed in the mine of Bois-Monzil. 


Q. At what hour on the second of this month of Fe. 
bruary, did you enter the mine of Bois-Monzil ? 

A. At five o’clock in the morning. 

Q. How many of you went in ? 

A. Twenty-six, not including M. Bonin, the clerk. 

Q. When you were in the mine, did any person 
seem to apprehend danger from the waters ? 

A, No, not in the least on that day; but a few days 
before, M. Bonin had been informed that the waters 
| flowed in in a manner to excite alarm, and that it 


| 





| 


The domain we were traversing began to) would be prudent to take the usual precautions; to 


hunters, but little injured outwardly, as the|look more fertile on the approach, in about which advice, however, he unfortunately paid no at- 


snow had broken the fall. 


lage, were very neat, and the minister might, as if by enchantment, in such a place. One 
be said to be removed from the snares as well| dwelling only is there, but that is neat and 
as tumults of the world. The Swiss clergy in| well arranged; with the civilest people, an- 
gencral are well off, so far as competence and ticipating every want—and baths for the sick : 
eqality of income go. They are paid by the| a cascade falls beneath a rustic wooden bridge, 
government of the canton, by whom the sum| just above the house; and a handsome little 
that each peasant and landed proprietor shall | saloon, windowed all round, affords a thorough 
contribute is also fixed. Their incomes al-| view of the scenery. 

low few superfluous indulgences; being from} The Reichenbach flows beneath the dwell- 
sixty (the lowest) to a hundred pounds (which) ing ; the long glacier of Rosenlaui, of a light 


an hour, to the baths of Rosenlaui. It is 
The church, as well as manse, in this vil-) strange to meet with so lovely a spot rising, ir 


| tention. 

| Q. How, and in what manner, did you perceive the 

ruption of the waters? 

| A. Towards eight o’clock in the morning, we sud- 
denly heard a noise like a clap of thunder. One of the 

| overseers immediately called out, “To the water! to 
the water!” Seven of us instantly hastened to him; 
that is to say, all those who worked in the upper gal- 

\lery. We saw the flood rush by us, at the distance of 
four paces: it flowed with great rapidity, filling the 
whole bed of the gallery, twelve feet wide, and, at least, 

| five feet deep. A few inches more, and at that mo. 
ment it would have attained the top of the gallery. 

Q. How long did you behold the water flow in this 
| manner ? 


is the average) a vear. In the towns it is| blue colour, and in form the most elegant (if| A, Nearly an hour. It did not rise towards us, be- 


higher; and in a country so cheap as the in- 'a glacier can be so denominated) descends a 
terior of most of the cantons, this sum affords! wild glen on the opposite side of the stream ; 
ample provision for a minister’s family.| the Eiger is seen to lift its head even over the 
They are obliged to preach extempore, or by|Scheideck, like a vast and lonely tower; and 
the memory: a rule, the strictness of which) there is a garden beside the dwelling, and a} 


| cause it rushed into the lower galleries, which were 

| filled. 

Q. When this hour had elapsed, what did you then 

do? 
A. We all of us went to the ridge of the gallery 

where we were found; its length is about seventy-two 


cost a young and accomplished minister his 
life, in the Valais, two years since. He was 


| i, iS Mitton f eet. We gave ourselves up for lost. As soon gs we 
| Jarder within, and luxuries were fast acCUMU-| arrived there, we simultaneously fell on our kilecs; 


appointed to the church, and his inaugural/spot. Rosenlaui looked like a sweet and) 
sermon was attended by a great many who! blessed retirement,—a spot for the sick and| 
were drawn by the reputation of his talents:/the sorrowing,—whose very air breathes 
Monsieur unhappily utterly forgot the| health. Seated inthe saloon, we passed some! 
matter of his discourse, and instead of the|time at this home in the wilderness: not a) 
eloquent one he had premeditated, rambled’ self-denying one, for champagne was on the) 
on incoherently. Such was the effect of this| table, the rush of the waterfall in our ears, | 
failure on a nervous and sensitive mind, that,| the stream gliding rapidly onward: the beau- | 
brooding over it continually, it threw him) tiful garden and the everlasting glacier side} 
into a decline ;—he never preached again,|by side; and, when we went on our way, we) 
and died in a few months. | wished fervently that life might never bring) 
Very carly on the following morning we us a sterner halting-place. 
were on the way to the Scheideck, that closes} The path ere long grew extremely narrow, | 
the opposite extremity of the valley. The/and ran along the top of a precipice, at whose) 
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% 
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— to draw the invalids and curious to the) and Jean Teyssot, the oldest of us, recited different 


prayers. We equally invoked the intercession of the 
holy saints for our deliverance, which occupied about 
the space of an hour. Our lamps were still burning. 
We then went to look at the waters. We flattered 
ourselves they had fallen an inch, either because 
they had descended into the lower galleries, or be 
cause the pumps were at work without. We remainod 
there about an hour, after which we returned to the 
ridge of the gallery to renew our united prayers to 
the Almighty, as we always kept together. While 
we were praying, our lamps suddenly expired, all at 
the same instant, which greatly added to our afflic 
tions. Three of us then exclaimed, “ Even thus shall 
we expire, just like these lamps.” We now prepared 
ourselves for that death which we considered inevit- 
able, and redoubled our prayers, imploring pardon of 
God for our greatest faults. Previous to this, some 
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of us had wept; but now the most perfect and entire| laid down upon it; he amongst us who suffered the several of my ipanions were unable to speak, and 
resignation took place with us all. At the beginning,| most from cold, placed himself between the two, who the old man, especially, was much exhausted. To 
the married men frequently thought of their wives! pressed him ds close as possible; another then laid ly this | ully placed my hand, or a 
end children, but now some of them said, “ Let us| himself upon the middle one, and, ia this manner, we | stone, before t sing the work 1 to des 
rather think of those who are departing, than of alternately endeavoured to keep ourselves warm. patch. From t " t at is, after having each 
those we shall leave behind. May heaven protect} @. Did you always retain your reason? yf us taken about a tubeful of soup, we abstained 
them, and pardon us * Henceforth we remained by| A. No. Jean Teyssot, our ancien, had lost his | from taking any thing more, either because our sto- 
i ee ! - . ’ \ — . i a 
the ridge of the gallery, except Sagno!l, who occa-/ senses for twenty-four hours when we drew in the | machs would not t , or because we were too 
sionally went to examine the waters : Sagnol, whose | boring instrument. He raved without ceasing; it | anxious that no time should be lost in delivering us. 
; - g 

strength was less impaired than ours, often said to 


“ Ferrol, be comforted, the waters| 
shall see our friends here in two or three 


me on returning, 
abate; we 
days.” 
Sagnol, who had a jacket and a flannel waistcoat, | 
gave the latter to Chovet, who had left his upper gar- 
ments in another gallery. 

Q. Had you thought of striking on the rock in 
the hope of being heard; and when did you begin? 

A. Half an hour after the waters began to escape, | 


We made an equal partition of our clothes ;} 


one of us seized a wedge and struck on the rock ;/ 
the rest did the same successively. Al! at once we! 
heard our blows answered; at first we thought they 
were trying to come to our aid through the lower 
galleries. However we soon perceived our error; it 
was one of our comrades, who had been surrounded} 
by the waters in another place, and who thus sought} 
assistance. We suppose it was Jean Brun, who had 
been surprised by the overflowing of a gallery in| 
which he happened to be. The sounds were repeated 
for the space of an hour, when we heard them no 
more. It was impossible for us to go to his aid.) 
Immediately after our lamps were extinguished we! 
placed ourselves in another corner of the ridge of the 
gallery, whero we repeated our prayers every hour, 
sometimes kneeling, sometimes lying down, some- 
times standing up. 

Q. Did the time seem very long to you? 

A. No; as it was passed in praying, in hope, or in 
resignation. 

. When did you first hear the sounds from with- 
out, and what were you doing at that moment? 

A. For two hours we had not ceased striking on| 
the rock; our strength and spirits were exhausted, | 
we were lying one upon the other, when, all at once, | 
we heard the sound of several blows. We all of us! 


was so far happy for him that he was not consci pus | 


of his real situation. 


I, also, lost my senses for two 
hours 


But Sagnol and Chevot preserved their pre- 
sence of mind throughout. The horrible idea of eat- 
ing each other in case of excessive hunger, was never 
thought of. I believe we should have died each and 
all, without being aware of the fate of those who had 
preceded us; since we were fast verging to that 


constantly complained of. 
Q. Did you get any sleep 
A. Little or none; at most, one with another, not 
more than two hours each. 


Q. Did you hear the labours going on for your re- 
lees, ae going on tor you 

A. Perfectly. Whenever they ceased for a mo. 
ment, we renewed our knocking, to indicate no time 
was to be lost; and as we found the first boring-tool 
had passed on the other side of us, we gave several 
successive knocks, in the hope of making them under- 
stand their mistake. 

Q. Could you in any degree distinguish the direc- 
tion of the instrument which penetrated to where 
you remained ? 

A. Very well. I heard when they began to place 
it, aud I remember having remarked that it was “ all 
right.” Five minutes ere it reached us, I anticipated 
that we should presently see it, because I had placed 
my ear close to the ground for the purpose of hear- 
ing more distinctly. As soon as it had perforated to 
our gallery, I hastened to draw it out, and instantly | 
informed my companions, all of whom except Teys- | 


sot, who was too ill, ‘hrew themselves on their knees, 


to thank God for our approaching deliverance! When | 


&. Do you remember in what manner you left the 
mine ? 


4. Yes. It was the Emperor (a nickname) gover- 
{hor of the quarry of Rox taille, who first entered. 
| Ant Dumas embraced him round the neck, We 
descended one by one, with the exception of the old 
man, who was carried We did not forget to bring 


g 
away our lamps. The sight of the engineers and the 


point, where, like Teyssot, we should have expe- jd xctors gave us great pleasure; and when we were 
rienced no outward sensation. What contributed to |quite out of the mine, and saw the Garde National 
| overpower Teyssot, was the want of snuff, which he |/under arms, our hearts beat with joy and gratitude 


g 
towards the brave 


men who had snatched us from 
the jaws of death 
Names of the eight men saved 

Y Years. 

1. Sagnol (Francois) 26 5. Ferrol (Claude 32 
2. Beraud (Pierr 22. +6. Dumas (Anteine) 33 
3. Brun (Denis) 22 leyssot (Pierre) 37 
4. Chovet (Antoine) 32 8. Teyssot (Jean 45 


Eight men perished, including M. Bonin, to whose 


unfortunate inattention the calamity may, in some 


measure, be attributed L. 
Paris. 
For ‘“‘ The Friend 
FIRST DAY OF AUGUST, 1834. 


1 


Judging from all that has appeared, it 
would seem that there has not been in this 
country that lively sensibility in regard to the 
day. when the act for the abolition of slavery 
in the British colonies was to take effect, 
which the magnitude and importance of the 


instantly started on our feet—we felt the grentest | they called to us through the hole, “ Jt is M. Neyron’s | measure to the interests of humanity and the 


pleasure. Soon after we heard the explosions, which 


shook the floor of the gallery where we stood; this|nised the persons who spoke. 


increased our joy. 
Q. Were there any disputes amongst you ? 


subsisted amongst us, having all the same will, the | 
same sentiment, the same idea. What one proposed | 


or desired, the rest wished or concurred in. 


When | light, however they previously passed the soup, of 


workmen who have found you,” 1 inmediately recog- 


After we had been 
asked how many we were, and when I replied eight, 


jwork of righteousness in the earth would 
I. 


justify ; and yet there cannot bea doubt, that 


three of whom are unwell, and when I had made |thoughts of the event have secretly occupied 
A. No; quite the reverse ; the most perfect accord | known our respective names, they announced to me|the minds of thousands among us, accompa- 


that they were about to convey us some soup, but I 
begged they would first let us have fire to produce a 


one said that we must resign ourselves to die, all of} which each of us took a single mouthtul. They then 
us became resigned. If another gave us hope, we all} introduced a tinder-book, &c., but it was impossible 


shared it with him. 
Q. Did you experience hunger? 


to make us of it, owing to the vitiated air of the gal- 
lery. The small quantity of soup we had given to 


A. No; none of us; except on the second day,| our ancien, recalled him a little to his senses, and the 


when Brun, the youngest of us, said he felt an appe- 
ule. 
which he complained no more of hunger. Beraud 
also ate a part of his shirt, and two wicks of our 
lamp, but without feeling hungry ; it was merely to 
sustain his strength, and to garnish his stomach, as 
he said. 

Q. Did you fee! thirst? 

A. Yes, frequently : especially towards the end of 
our confinement. We used to go and drink in the 
gallery which the waters had penetrated, but subse- 
quently we discovered a littie stream of running wa- 
ter, by the noise it made, which we uncovered with 
our hands. However, tor my part, I drank very 
sparingly, fearing it might do me harm. Antoine 
Dumas abstained altogether from drinking, having a 
quid of tobacco in his mouth, which, he asserted, 
stood in lieu of every thing. On the first day, half a 
pound of bread, ard three glasses (tumblers) of wine, 


first thing he asked for was a pinch of snuff! We re- 


He then ate the leather of his braces, afler| ceived a few pinches only, which sufficed however to 


intoxicate him in some degree. 

Q. Were you not asked what day in the week it 
was? 

A. Yes, and I answered Saturday, as we all sup- 
posed ; and when we were informed it was Monday, 
I quickly replied, “ Ah! we ought to have known 
that; as we yesterday indulged ourselves freely in 
drinking—water.” 

Q. Did you hear the rumbling of the iron car- 
riages ? 

A. Yes, twice. 

Q. Do you recollect the prefect’s speaking to you 
through the hole? 

A. Yes. But we did not know it was him; when 
we were told so, it gave us much pleasure, and con- 
fidence ; as we said, “ It appears every body is inte- 
rested for us, since Monsieur le Prefet has deigned 


were divided between six only of ourcomrades. Be-| to come here.” 


raud and myself refused to pattake of cither the bread 
or wine, because we alone had breakfasted, and it was 
bul fair lo render our respective situations equal! 

Q. Did you suffer much? 


Q. Did you often think of your wives and families? | 


A. Not very often. 
Q. Did the soup relieve you much? 
A. At first it gave us strength ; but afterwards we 


A. Yes, extremely from cold, which we began to| felt more fatigued than ever. This i account for 


{of all good, and aspirations 
i 


feel two hours after we were shut up in the gallery./ from the air conveyed to the workmen by the means 
This cold proceeded from the humidity produced by | of bellows, coming to us warm and vitiated, which 
the leaking of the water on all sides. To warm our-| greatly affected our breathing. Thus,a few hours 
selves we spread some brushwood, and two persons! after the opening of the communication by the hole, 
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nied with gratitude to the Beneficent Author 
to Him, that his 
blessing would be upon it. From the follow- 
ing address, it may be inferred that the day 
was extensively commemorated on the other 
side of the Atlantic. X. 


An Address to the public of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the occasion of the approach- 
ing termination of Colonial Slavery, on the 
jirst day of August next. 


Act of 3 and 4 William IV., chap. Ixxiii. § 12. 


‘“ Be it enacted, that all and every the per- 
sons who on the first day of August one thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-four shall be 
holden in slavery within any such British co- 
lony as aforesaid shall upon and from and af- 
ter the first day of August one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-four become and be to all 
intents and purposes free and discharged of 
and from all manner of slavery, and shall be 
absolutely and for ever manumitted ; and that 
the children thereafter to be born to any such 
persons, and the offspring of such children, 
shall in like manner be free from their birth; 
and that from and after the first day of August 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four 
slavery shall be and is hereby utterly and for 
ever abolished and declared unlawful through- 









out the British colonies, plantations, and pos- 
sessions abroad.” 

Surely a day of such vast moment to the 
welfare of one part of the empire, and to the 
honour of the whole, ought not to pass unno- 








We have no wish to prescribe to any of 
|our friends the mode of celebrating the day. 
Each individual will pursue the course most 
congenial to his own conscience. But what- 
ever be the outward act, every member of 







sea once covered this tract. ‘There are seve- 
ral ancient mounds which I shall visit soon. 
I have seen some bones and utensils that 
were found in them. They are very interest- 


ticed. Imagination cannot picture the mighty 
change which will be wrought on that day. 
But those who have dwelt for years in deep 
compassion on the ceaseless scourgings which 
slavery demanded, the stripes which disfigured 
every day; who have beheld the population 
melting away, and finding deliverance from 
oppression only in the grave; and who, above 
all, have beheld their own fellow-subjects de- EAST FLORIDA. 
barred by the deliberate fiat of Christian men! ‘fhe following statements respecting this 
from the benefits of Christianity,—these can country are from a letter of Dr. John Durkee, 
form some faint conception of the evils to be! to his brother in Portsmouth, (N. H.) dated 
closed—of the blessings to be commenced, | Jacksonville, East Florida, June 18, 1834. 
on the Ist of August, 1534. | The banks of the St. John river are gene- 
We do know, however, that between the) rally very shoal, except occasionally a steep 
setting and the rising of one sun, the unspeak-) plyff, which is thickly studded with live oak, 
able abominations of the system will cease-| the majestic magnolia, sweet, sour and bitter 
Such a day in the annals of England ought’ oranges, and the lemon—all covered with live 
not to pass unregarded. It is the day for un-| moss, hanging down in dense and beautiful 
doing the heavy burdens and letting the op-|festoons. Other fruits found here, besides 
pressed go free; and the true celebration of) those I have mentioned, are the best of grapes, 


our Society will rejoice in the arrival of the 
day of liberty throughout the British empire. 
By order of the Committee of the Anti-Sla- 
very Society, 
Tuomas Prinete, Secretary. 
18, Aldermanbury, June 27, 1834. 


such an event is in hearty and united thanks- figs, citrons, peaches, plums, and berries of 


giving to God for his marvellous achievement,| yarious and richest kinds. 
and prayer that he will bless the work, bless} Vessels and boats almost daily pass up and 
the givers, bless the receivers, and make it a)down the stream. The steamboat arrives 
source of blessing to the oppressed and af-|once a week from Charleston, via Savannah, 
flicted throughout the world. Darien, St. Mary’s and Jacksonville to Pa- 
Let, then, the Ist of August, 1834, be em: | jatka, about seventy-five miles up the river. 
ployed by those who have taken part in the) ‘The land back from the river is one perfect 
great work, to the service and praise of God ;} Jeye]. 
let it be a day of lifting up our hearts to him! pine of middling size but of superior quality. 
—a day of exertions for promoting the reli-|[t is a beautiful ride to mount a horse and 
gious instruction of those who are in that day! travel ten or fifteen miles through the * pine 
called into a new state of being, and for crav-| barrens,”’ as they are termed—there is no 
ing the outpouring of the Spirit on the multi-| undergrowth to intercept your vision. ‘The 
tudes who, having so long been enthralled by| bounding deer can be seen at all times in 
the wickedness of man, are at length delivered | droves of forty or sixty. The huntsman may 
by the arm of God. take as many as he chooses. They are some- 
Some may think that this great work was) times killed in the night by carrying a lighted 
accomplished by the act of man; some will|torch. They will approach sufficiently near 
ascribe it to one body, and some to another;'to be shot. The tiger, wolf, wild cat, bear 
byt we trust that our friends, now that the! and wild boar are plenty, and are often killed. 
conflict of party has ceased, and the cloud; The deer, it seems, often engage with each 


raised around us by the passions of man| other in fatal contest. I send you two pairs 



















Its wood growth consists chiefly of 


ing specimens, and I intend them for you. 
Several medicinal springs have been found 
in the interior; their properties are principally 
chalybeate, and have attracted considerable 
atténtion for their healing efficacy in rheumatic 
flection. They are frequented by people 
from Georgia and other states. 

As to the fertility of the soil in this country, 
it cannot be said to be above that of medio- 
crity in the northern states, although people 
can obtain a living here with less labour than 
is required with you. ‘The chief productions 
bere are corn, rice, peas, beans and cotton, 
the sugar cane, and some others already men- 
tioned. The planters traffic more or less in 
venison and furs; the lumber trade is profit- 
ably followed by some, and also the moss. 

The planters are accustomed to set fire to 
the extensive pine barrens once or twice 
every year. This practice has prevailed for 
many years, and its effects, I] am satisfied, are 
detrimental to the soil, and of course to the 
interests of the possessors. ‘The crops of 
grass are thus diminished from year to year— 
the original roots are partially destroyed; but 
the chief injury consists in the destruction of 
the grass itself, which, if suffered to remain 
unmolested, would decompose upon the spot, 
and impart much fertility to the soil. Nota 
few plantations have been abandoned because 
they ceased to supply the herds of cattle, Kc. 
with the necessary amount of fodder, which 
failure is to be attributed to the above named 
cause. The planters, however, do not appear 
to understand the reason of the failure they 
complain of, and will be likely to pursue their 
accustomed way until it is interdicted by legis- 
lative enactments, which ought to be made, 
and enforced without delay—otherwise the 
farming interests will be subject to still greater 
linjury, and the country at length become de- 
| populated, or at least much retarded in its 
lincrease and prosperity. 

Most of the planters raise large herds of 
jcattle. The pasture grounds are not enclosed 


has been dispersed, will unite in acknow-| of large bucks’ horns. ‘They are inseparably | bY fences. Their horses and hogs are per- 
ledging the signal providence of Almighty| interlocked, showing the manner in which the;™!tted to roam in the forests without re 
God, who has, from the beginning to the|infuriated animals expired on the field of bat-|5'"aint—their owners sometimes not seeing 
end, been the true Dorr of the glorious/tle. ‘They met, and fought, and died—in thein once in a twelvemonth. ‘The horses are 





work, originating it in the hearts of its advo-| union of heads, but twain of heart. 
cates,—lifting it over the all but insurmount-| 1 have not seen a primitive rock or stone 
able obstacles of its early days,—setting at|since I arrived. I have found a few speci- 
nought the counsels alike of friends and foes,| mens of pyrites of iron in the bed of the river 
providing means, providing instruments, un-| and in the creeks. I am told that the lime- 
expected, diverse, conflicting, yet, under the! stone rock is found at Alochaway, seventy-five 
skilful guidance of the Divine Hann, all| miles from Jacksonville. 1 went a short time 
urging forward to the same conclusion,—and | since twelve or fifteen miles into the country, 
from the chaos of confusion, the battle of ir-} where I found a knot of men at work in dig- 
reconcilable opinions, bringing us to the in-|ging a foundation for a saw and grist mill. 
credible consummation of emancipation in| They had descended fifteen feet and fell upon 
peace, in harmony, in safety, in congratulation) a stratum of oyster shells. They had pene- 
and acquiescence on all sides. trated about four feet into the shells, but did 
Those who are the most intimately ac-|not find the lower boundary surface. The 
quainted with the history of the cause will] stratum was quite compact. ‘This was twelve 
the most heartily acknowledge that the issue| miles from the river and twenty-five from the 
is the work of Him who “ executeth judgment! ocean. The labourers informed me that beds 
for the oppressed,”"—who alone “ worketh| of these shells were found in like position all 
salvation in the midst of the earth.” over the territory; thus demonstrating that the 


|generally very lean, and can perform but little 
service. 

The rattlesnake attains a much greater size 
here than at the north. It is sometimes as 
large in circuniference as a man’s thigh, and 
seven or eight feet in length. ‘The virus is 
much more fatal during the month of August 
than im the early part of the season. lis 
colour is a lively green, and in very hot wea- 
ther I have seen it trickle down in copious 
drops, when | have irritated the animal with 
a stick. There are times when the whole 
body seems to be surcharged with the virus, 
and he may be seen for hours together, biting 
at every object, and enraged at the rustling of 
every leaf. 

The rattlesnake finds a superior foe in the 
deer and the black snake. Whenever a buck 
discovers a rattlesnake in a situation which 
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invites attack, he loses no time in preparing! of the country nnd the disposition of the na- 
for battle. He makes up to within ten or tive tribes hold out to commercial enterprise. TEMPERANCE PLEDGE IN 1687. 
twelve feet of the snake, then leaps forward, The expedition was to be headed by Dr. An-| Mr. Eprror—l have found the following 
and aims to sever the body of the snake with) drew Smith, of the army medical staff, sup-| temperance pledge written on the blank leaf 
his sharp bifurcated hoofs. The first onset is| ported by Lieutenant Edie of the 98th regi-|of an old English book, which has been handed 
most commonly successful; but if otherwise,| ment—who was to assume the command in|down from parent to child for several genera- 
the buck repeats the trial until he cuts the! case of the sickness or other disability of the) tions; but appears at the time when the pledge 
snake in twain. ‘The rapidity and fatality of first named gentleman—and was to rendez-|was dated, to have been the property of good 
his skilful manceuvre leave but a slight chance| vous at Graff-Reinet, on the frontiers of the|}old Robert Bolton, Bachelor in Divinity and 
for his victim either to escape or to inject its| colony, at the beginning of June last. Having| preacher of God’s word at Broughton, in 
poison into its more alert antagonist. ‘The there procured wagons, oxen, and attendants| Northamptonshire, England. It shows that 
black snake also is more than an equal com-! or servants for the caravan, they would imme-|temperance principles were properly appre- 
petitor against the rattlesnake. Such is its, diately advance into the interior, and expected | ciated, by some, at least, in olden time. 


celerity of motion not only in running, but in| to reach the missionary establishment of Lat- A. P. 
entwining itself round its victims, that the) 


THE FRIEND. 


| From the Western Christian Advocate 
! 
; 
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rattlesnake has no way of escaping from its| 
fatal embrace. When the black and ratthe.| 
snakes are about to meet for battle, the former) 
darts forward at the height of his speed, and 
strikes at the neck of the latter with unerring 
certainty, leaving a foot or two of the upper 
part of his own body at liberty. In an instant 
he encircles him within five or six folds; he 
then stops and looks the strangled and gasp-| 
ing foe in the face, to ascertain the effect pro-| 
duced upon his corseted body. If he shows 
signs of life, the coils are multiplied and the; 
screws tightened—the operator all the while} 
narrowly watching the countenance of. the! 
helpless victim. ‘I'hus the two remain thirty! 
or forty minutes; the executioner then slackens| 
one coil, noticing at the same time whether 
any signs of life appear; if so, the coil is re- 
sumed and retained until the incarcerated 
wretch is dead completely. ‘The moccassin 
snake is destroyed in the same way.—Ports- 


mouth Journal. 
New Expedition to the Interior of South 
Africa. 


ly be credited, were it not a well known fact, 
that the continent of Africa, accessible on 
every side by water, is less known to the civil- 
ized world than any other quarter of the 
globe. Although for many centuries it was! 
the focus of science, literature and the arts, 
and although at this moment there are Euro-! 
pean or American settlements on various 
points of the coast, yet the interior is a vast 
terra incognita, even to this day. The solu-! 
tion of the problem concerning the Niger was 
indeed an important advance upon our previ- 
ous’ information, and is perhaps still more im- 
portant for the-impetus it will give to other 
researches. ‘To say nothing of the geogra- 
phico-commercial expedition since sent to the} 
same river, and in which the lamented Lan-! 
der has lost his life, we perceive that an ex.| 


| 


| halt until the beginning of September (ensuing) 


| body, say:— 
Tue Inrertor or Arrica.—It would hard-|! 


takoo by the middle of July. Here they would 


Manrtetra, July 3d, 1834. 
= the purpose of resting the cattle, and com- i eee ae oe 
eting the final arrangements. The part von 8 ae Coe ny ile, 
a = consist of Dr Smith Lieutenant Edie pledge anye health, nor drinke a whole car- 
® , > 
six European assistants, thirty Hottentots, a|'WSe in a glasse, cupp, bowle, or other drink- 
botanist, a surveyor, a draftsman, capable 7_e whatsoever; whosoever a a 
rd ; leat ’ 
delineating landscape and portraying objects) vce an of coca aae cs. al ie 
of natural history, and a suitable person to _—n oe 4% 
cealiet Gnning Agena AeED SNe er Gane an ete. 
tion. The caravan was to consist of seven|'°° _ ~s ’ , 
wagons and ten span of oxen of twelve each ffriende, nor all the goulde in the world, shall 
The expense of an expedition was estimated | Ve" enforce me or allure me: not an angell 
at 1000 or 15002.. of which 7002. had been | {irom heaven (whoe I knowe will not atterapt 
subscribed in the colony, and application for|'t) should persuade me. Not Satan with all 
§ ‘ ys d ; : “a see “a i 
the remainder had been made to the British| »'s - oot nor all the Gas = 
government, whose vee po ees io) ee (for ees : Seas ; 
every en se for enlarging the boundaries | ’ : ’ 
7 tesa ene - doubt that the | doe plainly finde that I have more offended 
apolicati ‘ould be successful. Before this|#%4 dishonored my greate and gloriouse Ma- 
Se ai pagecttg and most merciful Saviour, than by all 
time we presu u xpedition is on its m aad ; ; 
march yh it ae me Ne a it may lead to|ther sinnes that 1 am subject unto; and for 
’ , tte this very sinne [ know it is that God hath 
important results. A sub-committee of the a i a, Asean on 
association which put forward the enterprise, |° was a . py - a ‘to 5 Ves 
in a report submitted to and adopted by that) aot pa he sina niin aa send Feder 
’ 
: : in heaven of his greate goodness and infinite 
ne - ly bring to} '" "eave 4 
sa EE ies aoe eed nel mercie, in Jesus Xt. to assist me in the same, 
: . ae land to be favorable untoe me ffor what is 
almost innumerable cases of difficulty, danger} cai: tenia 8. Base 
and failure, in attempts to penetrate the nearly; P@°"  “*!@ : os 
hermetically sealed regions of Africa by tra- 
vellers with merely scientific pursuits, and the 
extraordinary success exhibited beyond our Frem the Albany Cultivator. 
northern and eastern frontiers, where our} ALTERATION OF SOILS. 
traders, in that capacity alone, have added} Extract from a communication of H. Hickock, Esq., to 
most extensively to our geographical know-| the State Agricultural Society of New York. 
ledge of regions which most other travellers,“ Some years since a lot of land came into 
highly accomplished and gifted men, but purely | my possession, on which much expense had 
searchers after the riches of nature, found it| been incurred to improve it as a garden with- 
necessary to desert. ‘The objects of the trader| out success. ‘The land was a coarse gravel, 
are every where comprehensible, his motives) through which water would run as through a 
are perfectly analogous to those of the natives,| sieve. ‘Ihe gravel contained a portion of iron, 
who, as far as has yet been discovered through-| which operated as a cement of its ingredients. 
out this continent, are great traffickers; whee} drew on to the lot several loads of clay, and 
the searchers after objects of natural history,!a small quantity of leached ashes, the alkali 


April 10, 1637. 





ploring party has been formed at the Colony} the observers of the celestial bodies, with ex-/in which might have had a little effect; ma- 
of the Cape, for the purpose of penetrating | traordinary instruments, intruders, without any|nure from a horse stable was spread over the 
into the interior as far as circumstances will) ostensible object, or such as can be grasped/ whole, and the mass was turned under with a 
permit. We lave received from Cape Town) by a savage mind, are the subjects of dread,|spade. ‘The soil improved for three years, 
a prospectus of the intended expedition, in| dismay, disgust and apprehension, objects of} when it became perfect. Upon examination, 
which its objects are stated to be—to obtain | superstitious feeling, and generally the a clay and scarcely any gravel could be dis- 
geographical information of the extensive and| of its alarms. Your sub-committee, therefore,|covered. The soil, which had been extremely 

dry, was by this treatment supplied with an 
unaccustomed degree of moisture. The iron, 
which was the cement of the gravel, decom- 
posed the water, absorbed its oxygen, and was 
converted into what is called iron rust. Thus 
the gravel was resolved into its original con- 





unknown regions to the northward of the| would fail in their duty did they not recom- 
colony; to gain scientilic information, especi-| mend, and that most strenuously, the prosecu- 
ally as regards the branches of meteorology,| tion of this interesting attempt to penetrate 
geology and magnetism; to collect botanical| into the depths of the hitherto unvisited regions 
specimens and those of natural history; and| beyond our colonial limits under the character 
to ascertain what prospects the productions| of ‘Trapers.’’—J. of Com. 
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stituents, and combined with other materials, | gainers. During the winter months, I, and those like) be done, sooner or later. It must be begun 


formed a warm, dark, and rich soil, at less ex- 
pense than had been formerly laid out on it 
without any benefit. 


* Many kinds of rocky knolls, whose bare|Cross; if otherwise, we went into a smithy for shel-| approached. There is a moral decision about 
summits disfigure our fields, may often with | ter,and often to the public house, and though lam not) it which we like. 


very little trouble and expense, be converted 
into excellent soil. Of these kinds are soft 
granite, a soft variety of gray-wacke, a shelly 
and argillacious limestone, and all the varieties 
commonly called slate rock. Their conversion 
into soil may be effected in a variety of ways. 
A neighbour had his fields deformed with bare 


THE FRIEND. 


jme, got home and took dinner between four and five} 
jo’clock. ‘Then an ill-ordered house and a noisy fa-| 
mily, induced us to go out. If the weather was fa- 
vourable, we stood to talk and spend an hour at the! 


given to drink, yet we had to spend a little when! 
\there; and even a little frequently occurring is felt 
by a poor man. When I took home my first book 
from the librery, I was asked to read aloud, but ob- 
|jected because of the noisy children. After some 
| time the younger were put to sleep, and I began to 
read. Next morping, and every evening after, my 
house was clean and in order, the fire side trimmed, | 
my meal waiting, the children in bed, or allowed to sit | 


{ 


| right-hearted. 


—in the dark perhaps; but we shall work our 
way to the light.”"** This is sound. This 
is the spirit in which this subject should be 


It is right-minded ; it is 





Now on this point there are some things 
which we are ready to lay down, fearless of all 
contradiction : 

1. That the adoption of a peaceful policy 
by which the differences of nations should be 
decided, without recourse to arms, on the 


slate rock knolls, he had also a large quantity |up on condition of listening as quietly as their atten-| principles of moderation and equity—would 
of pomace, which lay as a nuisance against jtive mother. The book we obtained from the library | put an end to immense evils, and would in 


the building which contained his cider press; 
he was advised to cart the pomace on to the 
bare knolls in his fields. 


was Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, and it has been| 
highly interesting to us. And, sir, apart from all we 
have learned by reading, to find week after week my 


|every way incalculably promote the physical, 


moral, and social welfare of mankind, and is, 


The rock which{ own house the most comfortable, and my own family | therefore, commended by every consideration 


formed the knolls contained a portion of iron, |the happiest I ever saw, shows me that a poor man| of enlightened self-interest. 


and the advice was given in expectation that 


the acid in the pomace, by its action on the} 


iron, would effect the decomposition of the 
rock. He informed me that in one instance 
he had done so, that he had observed that the 
rock had mostly disappeared, but that he had 
been wholly at a loss to account for it. This 


was eight or ten years ago; he has since in-|we have named a few of the principal, is,|ci 


with a book ia his hand may be as happy as the 
richest and most noble.” 


From the “ Advocate of Peace.’ 


Progress and Objects of Peace Societies. 
(Concluded from page 374 


The object of these associations, of which} 


| 


2. That Christianity, in its whole spirit and 
tendency, aims to produce, and if its legiti- 
mate influence were now predominant in 
christendom, infallibly would produce such a 
consummation, 

3. That the spread of Christianity and the 
full developement and application of its prin- 
ples, as the remedy for human evils and the 


formed me that he complied with the advice/through the press and by all other resources|means of human advancement and _perfeo- 
given, on a field which he had then ploughed | of moral power, to create such a state of opi-|tionment, is, in the intentions of Providence, 
up, and that whenever the plough touched the | nion as shall ultimately effect the abolition of|to be effected by the agency of its friends, 
spots which had been covered with pomace, it| war and the adoption of some peaceful mode] and is required of them by its express com- 


sunk to the beam, and that after it passed such | of settling national differences. Their labours} mands—and of course in relation to this 


spots it rose to the surface. 


In this instance, are, in general, directed to the diffusion of| well as every other object involved in the ap- 


as 


, 


by the removal of a nuisance, more land was light on this subject. By developing and ap-| plication of its principles. 


acquired, and an increase of crops, without 


cultivation.” 


\plying the true spirit of Christianity, and ex- 


4. That, through this agency, such shall be 


any additional fence and with less trouble in |hibiting the actual influences of war on the|the ultimate result, Christianity, by express 


From the Annals of Education 
LIBRARY FOR THE POOR. 


A very intelligent and benevolent gentleman, in a 
remote part of England, being in a certain place one 
evening, enquired if there was any public library in 
the town. He learned that there were two, one of 
such extent that the entrance money was five pounds, 
and the annua! payment fourteen shillings. The 
other was ca!led “the Tradesman’s Library;” the en- 
trance to which was one pound, and yearly payment 
four shillings. The first was wholly out of the reach 
of the poor ; and the other would, by no means, reach 
ali. “It will not supply the young,” he replied; “ you 
must try another, to excite the desire of knowledge 
among the young and poor.” 

With the aid of the minister of the parish, his lady, 
and a few other influential individuals, a subscription 
of twenty pounds was soon got up, and the donors 
held a meeting. It was at first proposed to allow 
people to read the books gratuitously; but it was at 
length wisely decided to cherish the natural desire of 
independence in the poorest and youngest, by requir- 
ing the payment of a peany monthly. It was also de- 
cided that the volumes should be small, that they 
might be the oflener returned. About one hundred 
volumes were procured. 

The second week after the commencement, there 
were above one hundred applicants, of whom about 
thirty were poor labourers, or svlitary females, and a 
larger number were under fourteen years of age. 
Many of them had not read two hours in succession 
for many years before. At the beginning of the se. 
cond year, they were allowed, at their own request, 
to pay for six months at once, instead of a penny 
monthly. 

Among mony similar proofs of the beneficial re- 
sults of this library was the following, related by a 
member. 

“Had I paid you a shilling a week, instead of a 
monthly penny, wyself and family would have been 





welfare of nations, they aim to make a com-| 
bined appeal to the moral sentiments and en-| 
Nigttened self-interest of people and govern-| 
ments. Among the many special objects to; 
which their exertions are directed, may be 
jmentioned the purifying of the literature and 
education of christendom. Still more parti-| 
cularly, to cite here the Janguage of Mr. 
| Ladd, one of the earliest, most enlightened, | 
‘and zealous promoters of this great cause : | 
an = | 
i Yo abolish paper blockades—lessen the} 
enumeration of articles called contraband of| 
war—abolish the practice of privateering— 
‘and establish the principle that free ships 
jmake free goods—and thus dry up many 
ifruitful sources of war ;—to increase and pro- 
|mote the practice of submitting national dif- 
\ferences to amicable discussion and arbitra- 
jtion—and finally, of settling all national con- 
\troversies by an appeal to reason, as becomes 
rational beings, and not by physical force, as 
lis worthy only of brute beasts; and that this 
shall be done by a congress of Christian na- 
tions, whose decrees shall be enforced by pub- 
lic opinion that rules the world—not by pub- 
lic opinion as it now is, but by public opinion 
enlightened by the gospel of peace.” 

Now are these objects visionary? Are these 
schemes impracticable? Is there no encour- 
agement to attempt any thing? 

On this point let us reflect. Let us under- 
stand. For ourselves, we are prepared hearti- 
ly to adopt the position so well stated by Mr. 
Ware: “If it be a duty that we are called upon 
to perform, it is no matter whether there be 
any visible encouragement or not. Duty can 
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predictions, renders certain. 

5. To attempt, therefore, what the welfare 
of the world requires, what the true spirit of 
the gospel tends to effect, and if prevalent 
would effect, and what through the command- 
ed exertions of its followers it is destined to 
effect—is beyond all contradiction a pury. 

And here are grounds enough for a conf 
dent attempt to perform our duty. Shall it 
be thought a thing impossible to achieve what 
the good of man requires, what the gospel 
tends, and through the agency of its friends, 
is destined to effect?’ The thought is not to 
be entertained. It is not impossible ; it can- 
not rationally be thought so. ‘To think so, is 
a pusillanimous subjection of the mind to the 
tyranny of the present, it is to be incapable of 
instruction from the past, and incapable of 
faith, even in God, for the future. 

United exertions can, united exertions in- 
fallibly will, sooner or later, accomplish the 
end. United exertions are a duty, and to 
unite in such exertions to the utmost of each 
one’s ability, is, therefore, the sacred duty of 
every individual; a duty which cannot possi- 
bly, in any just view of Christian obligation, 
be declined. 

Here, perhaps, is the place to advert to an 
objection sometimes offered, an objection so 
frivolous, indeed, as hardly to deserve an an- 
swer: that all our special exertions are nced- 
less and fruitless, because the predominance 
of the spirit of the gospel is the only influence 





* Promise of Universal Peace. By Professor Ware, 
of Cambridge. p. 20. 
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that can put an end to war; till then, all we 


can do will be of no material avail, and our|{f we would hasten the day, we have only to | ple, rising in silent majesty, reméte and far 
exertions in regard to this object should be/ throw ourselves into the current, and we may \from the noise of the streets. 
involved in the general effort to promote|row with the tide. There may be here and }morning, the wearied spirit of Christian love 
Christianity. « |there a counter current; but the main stream |can strengthen itself with the living breath of 
This objection is absurd. It proves so|is flowing steadily on, and the order of Pro-| heaven which floats through its aisles, before 
much that it subverts itself. For the same|vidence is rolling forward the sure result.” it goes down to its day-work among the lower 
reason would be valid against special exer-}| Such is the cause to which our labours are | elements of life ; here, at noon, find a refresh- 
tions to put down any and every other evil in | Gevoted ; ; so vast, so noble and sublime in it-|ing coolness ;—and at night lie down to still 
the world. All other evils, as well as war,/self; so coincident with heaven’s own plans|and soft sleep on the chambers of reace. 
have their origin in human corruption ; the | of love in its aims; so rich in blessings for 
spirit of the gospel is as much opposed to|the world; and, | »y the guaranty of God’s 
them, and would, if prevalent, as effectually | own word, so certain of success. : F 
put an end to them, as towar. Onthe ground! And we invite all the friends of human 
advanced, therefore, we might as well de cline | welfare to unite together in advancing this 
co-operation with special exertions against) great good cause. Especially we invite all], . ral eens waente ye nro ar 
intemperance, and even the legislative and | those who are engaged in the diversified ac ee ee ee Se re 
judicial action of society against vice and|/tivities of benevolence, by which the present There is hardly any pursuit or situation of 
crime, might be dispensed with. day is distinguished. We invite them parti- life in which we can be engaged, but we shall 
But enough for this objection. 


The united |cularly, because the existence of the custom} find it profitable 


sometimes to revert to our 
activity of the friends of man is requisite to| of war opposes the grand obstacle to the suc-|early beginnings, and review the means, step 


bring about the immense revolution at which|cess of their various ente rprises, and absorbs|by step, by which we have arrived at our pre- 
peace societies are aiming; and | 


shall persuade men to “ learn war no more. ‘| repose. It catches the sight like a holy tem- 


Here, in the 
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} 
vesides the | the resources they might he srwise apply to the | sent m3 ition; and there is none who will find 


grounds for such activity which we have men-| accomplishment of their ends. We invite them, | this more needful than the Christian traveller, 


tioned, there are, likewise, from sumerous| because, while they are thus engagedin advanc-| either 





as it regards his own welfare, or his 
sources, Visible and ample encouragements to| ing the day of universal holiness and happiness, | recomme nding the straight and narrow path 
quicken the zeal of those who are engaged in| it certainly seems unsuitable that their sensi-|to others. 


this cause. | bilitic s should slumber, in regard to the great-| ‘Those who have once been redeemed from 


They are found in the history of the past ;|)est curse and shame of christendom, and the|the yoke of bondage, and have tasted “ that 


—in what advancing civilisation, and tho | most monstrous contradiction to the ultimate |the Lord is good,” but who, forgetting by 


force of opinion, have already done to put an/ destiny of man. It certai mu is an inc onsis- | whose arm they were delivered, are in danger 


end to many customs, once, to all appearance,| tency, for them to be so intent on spreading |of being again led away by the honour, the 
as deeply rooted, as that against which our|Christianity abroad, ak alae minor|riches, or learning of this world—may be 
efforts are directed. Here we may indiecate|contradictions to it at home; and yet be so\rescued from this alarming predicament by 
the trial by ordeal, the judicial combat, witch-| backward to engage in the work of putting again recurring to “the rock whence they : 
craft, &c.:—the abolition of the baronial wars} an end to this grand contradiction to the spi-|were hewn.” Surely it is enough to humble 

of the middle ages, the overthrow of the in-| rit of Christi unity, and the revealed purposes | the heart of the stoutest, to look back to the 
quisition, the abolition of the slave-trade ; and|of God. They should be aware, that though \time, when all the earth could offer would 
the numerofs modifications of international|they may go on converting heathendom to| give them no peace ; to remember the various 
law, and the influence of civilieation in re-| Christi anity ; yet if they convert it to no other}dispensations by which they were brought 
pressing the barbarities and mitigating the se-| kind of ¢ ‘hristi unity than the prese nt fighting from darkness to light; to revert to the time 
verities of war itself. | Christianity of christendom, their converts| when the * Lord’s presence alone was a foun- 

They are found in the aspects of the pre-| must be reconv« rted, or the grand purposes of |tain of health, and his protection a wall 

sent:—in the multiplied results of awakened | the gospel, and its predictions concerning the | fire,’ and to remember that all the good that 
philanthropy and Christian benevolence, the} world, will never be fulfilled. They should be| they then, 
new developements of moral power which the | aware, too, what a prodigious stumbling- block 
age displays. They are fo und in the progress} in the minds of the pagans, and what an ob- 
which ibis € 1use has actually made, in the at-|stacle to their reception of the gospel, 


or have since received was from 
above, and lodged in an “ earthen vessel.” 
Who that has ever partaken of the “ pleasures 
is|at God’s right hand,’ can be satisfied or ela- 
tention it has awakened, the numbers, intelli-| found in the monstrous contrast between the!ted with sublunary things? Those, too, who 
gence, and zeal of those it has engaged in its} peaceful spirit of the gospel as it breathes|are prone to yield too much to despondency 
promotion. ‘They are found particularly in the| fromm the sacred word, and as it is practically |in times of difficulty or affliction, will expe- 
political aspects of the age, in the measures| manifested in the conduct of those who offer) rience 


the utility of this practice. Many, no 
and declared dispositions of many sovereigns.|it to them. ‘This is no fiction. 


It has oc-| doubt, can testify to the comfort it has affarded 
They are found in the growing industrious! curred more than once; and it should not be|them in the hour of temptation; when they 
and commercial interests of Christian nations,| without its influence upon those who are en-|have felt the hidings of God’s face, and have 
and the consequent growth of the pacific spi-| gaged in extending Christianity over the)seen nothing around them but darkness and 
rit among the people, and of the pacific policy| earth. 
among the governments. The peace society stands aloof from ail the 
Many of these topics, to w hich we have al- | diffe srences by which the church is divided,! rienced his blessing in their souls; they have 
luded, are susceptible of full and ric h illustra-| from all the conflicting interests of the times. | looked 
tion ; and several of them we shall have ocea-| The object is great and good; in harmony 
sion, hereafter, to unfold more at large. We} with the plans of God and with the world’s 
shall for the present leave them, barely add-| true welfare: to lead nations to abstain from 
ing that the result is sure. ‘ Already,” says;a custom unnatural, brutal, and unchristian,| which was better than a thousand ; they have 
Mr. Ware, “ the powers are at work which are| the source of boundless crimes and miseries.! reverted to the time when He “ covered them 
to accomplish this desirab le consummation.| About the result at which peace societies are| with his love as with a mantle,” when they 
Already the process is begun, by which God| aiming, there is no ground for difference of had not the shadow of a doubt but that he 
is to fulfil the amazing predictions of his}sentiment. Here all can labour heart and| was theirs, and they were his; and they have 
word. ‘The fire is kindled at the forges,| hand together; and catch a spirit too that will} thus been comforted, and strengthened to 
where the swords are to be beaten into} be good for them in every thing. | persevere, and await patie sntly the time when 
plough-shares, and the spears into pruning-| Such is this noble cause. It is an object) He should 


1 again lift up the light of his coun- 
hooks. ‘Fhe teachers are already abroad, who! for the eye to dwell upon, full of beauty and) tenance upon them.” 


sorrow, have been ready to doubt whether 
they ever had tasted of his goodness, or expe- 


unto **the rock whence they were 
| hewn,” they have thought of the hours of se- 
cret communion with Him; of the days when 
they were blessed with his presence, one of 
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Those also who would recommend religion] in this. For then this act of liberality and|vout and reverential mien of their late de- 
to others, and persuade them to renounce the| humanity will, as it must, peculiarly distin-| pendents in the house of God—and their stea- 
world and surrender their hearts to the divine} guish the reign of our beloved monarch Wil-| dy and orderly conduct since ; to feel that the 
disposal, will be better qualified for this duty} liam the Fourth—even though his period of] instruction which they had diligently extend- 
by reverting to their own experience. They|sovereignty was unmarked by any other of ed to them, had so well fitted them to receive 
will remember the many oppositions they|those memorable events for which it is so/the great boon of freedom which circumstan. 
themselves had to encounter when they were| justly esteemed. lees have enabled them to grant at so early a 
but “ babes in Christ ;” the strong hold that} The eventful first day of August 1834, a! period. 
earthly pleasures and friendships have upon| period looked for in all the British West In- 
the youthful mind, and the many tempta-|dia colonies with the excited feelings of hope NOTICE. 
tions which are continually presented to dis-|and fear;—hope by those in bondage for a} The Managers of Haverford School give 
perse the little good which at times it may| relief from thraldom ; fear, on the part of the! notice that the Examination of the Students 
have been blessed with ; remembering this,| owners lest that liberty which was to become| will take place at the School on the last three 
and that for all these things the “ Lord hath| general would be the means of leading the days of the present term, viz. on the 8th, 9th, 
recompensed them double,” they will know|newly emancipated to acts unbecoming men|and 10th of the ninth month, between the hours 
the easiest means of access to those who are|and Christians. The month preceding passed lof nine in the morning and five in the afier- 
without the * ark of safety.” Thus we shall] as its precursors, without, as might have been|noon. Parents and guardians, who have chil- 
all be benefited and made more useful, by| anticipated, any preparations being made to/dren at the school, as well as others who fee] 
“ looking to the rock whence we were hewn,| celebrate so grand an era. The first of August interested in the Institution, are invited to at- 
and to the hole of the pit whence we were/came,a day on which, in this island alone, near! tend. 
digged.” ***h. | four thousand beings received their freedom)! The School will be reopened on fourth day 
— from a domestic slavery which had been per-| the 8th of 10th month next, when the winter 
jpetual. ‘The change was gradual, was peace-|term will commence. T'wo additional teachers 
jable; and none but those conscious of the! will be engaged, who will have the immediate 
work which the lapse of a few hours, nay mo-| charge of the introductory department, so that 
jments, was effecting, and familiar with the| those who may not be qualified on their en- 
habits of the people, could fancy such an trance for admission into either of the higher 
event was taking place. The day was as re-| classes, will, it is believed, enjoy much greater 
markable for quietude, exemption from labour! advantages than heretofore. In this depart- 
and solemnity, as that which marks the Sab-| ment, reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, 
bath in every Christian land. The only bustle} algebra, and the Latin and Greek languages 
perceptible was in the preparation for attend-|as far as required fur admission into the third 
ing public worship, which his excellency the] jun.‘class, will be taught. The course of study 
governor most wisely ordered to be performed |in the higher departments of the Institution 
—thereby dedicating it wholly to God, the| will embrace the Latin and Greek languages, 
willer and the doer of this great work. The) ancient and modern literature, history, compo- 
churches and other places of public worship sition, rhetoric, pure and mixed mathematics, 
throughout the island were crowded to eX- | matura philosophy, chemistry, botany, animal 

| 


cess—evety possible accommodation being} and vegetable physiology, the philosophy of the 
afforded to the coloured people. From every! human mind, moral philosophy, and the evi- 


quarter we hear of their orderly, nay more| dences of natural and revealed religion. Care 
their exemplary behaviour; for those assem-| is taken to instruct all the students in the re- 
bled in the parish church of Pembroke—up- ligious doctrines and testimonies of Friends, 
wards we think of four hundred—we say with to which they are expected to conform in dress, 
| much satisfaction that in the many churches} language, and deportment. The terms for 
and chapels, and other places of worship, of| board and tuition, including washing, are $200 
various «denominations of Christians which we} per annum. 
| have visited, we have never seen a more or-| ‘Phere are still some vacancies in the School, 
derly, a more becoming, or a more attentive! and application for admission may be made 
congregation. The solemn occasion on whjch) either to Samuel Hilles, superintendent, or to 
they were assembled had evidently wrought| Charles Yarnall, No. 39 Market St., secretary 
much on their minds; and the affectionate,| of the Board. 
|good and wholesome advice of their pastor 
will it is hoped have a proper and lasting effect. 
Four days of universal freedom have now| of 
passed ; and four days of more perfect order,| 4}; 
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NINTH MONTH, 6, 1834. 


—_—_————— 

Assured that all our readers will be soli-| 
citous to obtain correct information in regard | 
to abolition and its effects in the British co- 
lonies, it is our intention to insert from time 
to time the substance of such intelligence on 
the subject as may come under our notice.| 
We have not been among those who have in- 
dulged in gloomy forebodings, but have; rest- 
ed our hopes in the righteousness of the mea- 
sure and in reliance upon the controlling 
influence of an all gracious Providence. At 
the same time we have not been so sanguine 
as to expect that a change of such magni- 
tude would be effected without some unplea- 
sant consequences. Accordingly, it was not 
surprising to learn that in two or three of the 
Windward Islands, particularly at St. Kitts, a} 
spirit of insubordination had manifested itself| 
among the newly emancipated blacks on or 
about the 4th of last month, insomuch: that 
the municipal and military forces were put in| 
requisition for its suppression, which how- 
ever was soon accomplished. Symptoms of 
insurrection were again apparent, as appears) 
by a subsequent account, about the 12th of} 
the month, and in the efforts made to restore 
order fourteen of the disaffected, it is stated, 
were killed. But there is reason to appre- 
hend that all this was in a great degree owing 
to the absence of sound discretion, and to a 
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predisposition to harsh treatment on the part 
of those governed. The following account 
shows a very different state of things in 





regularity and quiet, have these famed peace- 
ful isles never witnessed ; the opinion which 
fenathar of the islendee— this change would cause in the slaves of this 
sical Oietin Hattie island, long since expressed when even the 

From Bermuda.—By the schr. Jane, we|Anti-slavery Society was in its infancy, by a 
have received Bermuda Royal Gazettes to the| person then and now high in office in this 
12th inst. inclusive. The Emancipation Act|Colony, has been to the letter realised. In 
went into operation on the Ist inst. Says the | One instance only have we heard of any thing 
Royal Gazette of the 5th,— like a general and public ebullition of feeling, 
The Rubicon is'passed, the step from slavery and this consisted in those recently liberated 
to freedom has been taken, a step which for| in St. George, meeting on the square in that 
confidence and honest boldness stands un-| town, on Saturday morning, and giving three 
equalled in the annals of the world ;—and|long and loud huzzas, and then dispersing, 
we sincerely trust that the movement has|each to his respective home and occupation. 
been effected with the same ease and security} It must have been a gladsome, a heartfelt 
in the other British colonies that it has been|sight to all slave-owners, to witness the de- 


rty-five dollars inclosed in a note handed by 
N. Sharpless, 15th ultimo, from an unknown 
friend, to be applied for the support of the 
‘coloured infant school. 
—————— 
Dien, on the 4th of eighth month last, at the resi- 
dence of her mother, in Darby, Exszanera C. Oax- 
| FORD, in the 38th year of her age. ‘This dear young 
woman, from the nature of her disease, was prevented 
from expressing much during the few days of her 
confinement to her bed; but all she did say evidenced 
great patience and composure, and a calm reliance on 
Divine mercy. At one time after recovering from a 
severe turn in her disease, she said to her sister, who 
waited on her, * Oh sister, how peaceful I feel.” And 
not long before her close she remarked, “ What a 
mercy it is for me that | was awakened before such 
a time as this.” She departed like one falling into 
a sweet sleep. 





